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THE PLACE OF A PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT IN A 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
Extracts from An Address Delivered by Mr. H. W. Casler, Assistant 
to the Vice-President of the New York Telephone Company, 
Before the Ninth Annual Convention of the Association. 


In approaching this subject “The Place of a Personnel De- 
partment in a Business Organization,” a logical and reasonable 
start would be made by determining as far as possible just what 
personnel work is. Tead and Metcalf define Personnel Admin- 
istration as “the direction and coordination of the human rela- 
tions of any organization with a view to getting the maximum 


necessary production with a minimum of effort and friction and 
‘with proper regard for the well being of the workers.” This, it 
seems to me, gives us in condensed form a pretty good idea of 
what we are here to consider. 


NEGLECT OF THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN INDUSTRY 

It has been said that when Governor Hughes examined the 
contracts for the barge canal across New York State he dis- 
covered that the manner in which the mules and horses employed 
in that enterprise were to be housed and fed was very carefully 
specified but that the treatment of the men on the job in these 
respects was not mentioned. This typifies fairly accurately the 
attitude of a great many industrial concerns in the conduct of 
their business up until the past few years. The practice has been 
to study the mechanical side of the job and ignore the human 
element. 

The relative importance of the human side of the business’ 
from a dollars and cents point of view may be appreciated when 
we stop to realize that nearly twice as much is spent by our rail- 
roads for labor as for material. As our transportation system is 
one of the country’s greatest purchasers of equipment and mate- 
rial—if not the greatest—railroads are cited as indicative of the 
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comparative expenditures for the two largest items of expense to 
every industry. Most other businesses spend a higher percentage 
for labor. In the Bell Telephone System, with which I am asso- 
ciated, 49.7 cents of every dollar of revenue are expended in 
wages whereas 16.9 cents are paid out for materials. 

The pertinent question is—-are we devoting as much time and 
effort to the selection and use of labor as we are to procuring, 
applying and maintaining material and equipment? 

The story is told of the driver of a coal cart who was heard 
to observe reminiscently— . ~ 

“Me and the old hoss has been working for this same con- 
cern for ten years now.” 

“And the company appreciates the worth of each of you, I 
suppose,” said a bystander. 

“Well, I don’t know about each. Last week we was both 
sick and laid up; they got a doctor for the hoss and docked 
my pay.” 

Whether this actually happened I am unable to say, but it is 
a fact that the human element in industry has been quite generally 
neglected in so far as it has been possible to neglect it and | still 
continue to do business. 

Would the average manager buy material and equipment on 
the same basis as he secures labor? Does the average manager 
take the same care to insure the longest and best service from 
labor as he does from material and equipment? I think I can 
safely answer these questions—“No, he would not and he does 
not.” Many concerns are paying men to maintain and prolong 
the serviceability of the equipment of their plant but give little 
or no thought to surrounding these same men with the things 
which will increase their efficiency and serviceability. There are 
exceptions, of course—there have always been exceptions,—and 
I am glad to note that the exceptions are steadily 
increasing. 

FINAL TEST OF A LABOR POLICY 

It has been truly stated that the final test of a labor policy 
is its success in bringing about a higher individual development in 
.the workers and more general contentment in industry. 

In these days of keen competition it is necessary to keep every 
element of business, human as well as mechanical, functioning to 
full capacity if we are successfully to meet the other fellow. 
Production is a finely adjusted balance depending upon relatively 
small things, which in the aggregate are apt to turn the scale. 
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Other things being equal, the spirit of employes will favorably 
affect the complexion of the balance sheet. 

If there be any skepticism on this point let me ask what 
management representative here would deliberately set about 
wrecking the morals of the workers in his organization and expect 
to have the balance sheet continue to show a satisfactory return? 
If we agree that disturbing influences are detrimental to the best 
interests of the industry in which they exist, we should all be in 
accord on the positive side of the case. Any plan which tends to 
develop the individual and make him more contented on the job 
and which supplants ignorance, misunderstanding, hate and dis- 
trust with knowledge, understanding, confidence, cooperation and 
loyalty, thereby knits the personnel of an organization into a com- 
pact, united, happy family of workers. Accomplishing this has 
the double effect of increasing the efficiency and productivity of 
the individual worker and of retaining that individual’s services 
in the business or industry where they count the most for him- 
self, his employer and the public. 


INFLUENCE OF PERSONNEL WORK ON TURNOVER 

The waste from the constant, and in a large measure pre- 
ventable, shifting of workers from one concern to another is 
appalling, and constitutes a problem, the necessity for the solu- 
tion of which is impressing itself more forcibly upon employers - 
every day. It is a leakage running into thousands of dollars 
with concerns of any considerable size, and with losses propor- 
tionally as great in smaller businesses. Putting our industrial 
house in order so that our family of workers will be glad to stay 
with us is not only a desirable thing to do but an economic 
. necessity. 


INFLUENCE OF PERSONNEL WORK ON SOCIETY 

Briefly, there is another reason for personnel work. If pur- 
sued along intelligent and proper lines it touches more than the 
individual and more than the industry. Its influence spreads and 
involves society and its effect is to raise the standards of living 
and generally improve the condition of mankind. Seeing that 
men get the chance to develop, broaden out, and help themselves 
is merely insuring to them the opportunity which God intended 
should be theirs. Better workers will make better citizens, and in 
times such as we have been and are now passing through with the 
structure of civilization fairly shaking about us, there is urgent 
need for better citizens. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR PERSONAL CONTACT BETWEEN 
EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE 


In the small size plants of former years the personal contact 
between owner and management and between management and 
worker was ever present. Very frequently the owner was the 
manager and a worker as well. The employer and employe 
worked shoulder to shoulder, the former understanding his 
responsibility toward his employes, the latter knowing consider- 
able about the economic conditions imposed upon the 
employer. . . . With the growth of capital into larger units 
there has grown an ever widening gulf between the employer and 
the employes. Organizations have become so large and the rami- 
fications of the work so great that operating heads can keep in 
touch with the workers only through subheads, Very often this 
leaves much to be desired for some of these subordinates are 
apt to be of nonconductive material and instead of operating as 
a point of contact between management and workers, they act as 
insulators, preventing the transmission of intelligence from one to 
the other. 


With the larger units of industry there also came the growth 
of specialization and intensive repetitive industrial processes 
which resulted in a loss of creative interest on the part of the 
‘worker and a true perspective of industry as a whole. In many 
instances individuality was sacrificed on the altar of high produc- 
tion. It is quite impossible to restore the direct personal contact 
of former days and there must be found and developed a way of, 
as our Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, puts it “re- 
awakening interest in creation, in craftsmanship and contribution 
of labor’s intelligence to management. We must enlist the inter- . 
est and confidence of the employes in the business and in busi- 
ness processes.” 


To quote Mr. Hoover again—“A definite and continuous or- 
ganized relationship must be created between the employer and 
the employe; by the organization of this relationship, conflict in 
industry can be greatly mitigated, misunderstanding can be 
eliminated, and that spirit of cooperation can be established that 
will advance the conditions of labor and secure increased produc- 
tivity.” It is toward the accomplishment of this purpose that spe- 
cialized personnel effort is being directed. The necessity for 
studying this problem and working out a solution of it has forced 
itself upon the minds of the leaders in industry with the con- 
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sequence that the human element in industry has been receiving 
considerable attention during recent years. 
EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR 

The conditions attendant upon and resulting from the prosecu- 
tion of the World War greatly accelerated the movement for a 
better relationship between employer and employe. Those con- 
ditions focused the attention of industry in particular and the 
public in general upon the labor situation and crystallized the 
thoughts and feelings of workers into definite form. The out- 
come was the intensive development of various forms of per- 
sonnel activity designed to bring employer and employes closer 
together. 

Some concerns, feeling the pressure of the situation, adopted 
schemes to tide them over until better times might come. With 
them it was an expediency, a remedy to meet a temporary con- 
dition. When the cloudburst came they reared up personnel 
departments and what not, very much as they would raise an 
umbrella as a protection in time of storm. ‘With an abating of 
the rain they have discarded what they have considered merely a 
help in a troublesome period. They have failed to realize that 
properly directed efforts along these lines are of permanent 
operating value. They have taken advantage of a temporary 
economic condition. 

Fortunately there are others to whom the lessons of the war 
have not been lost, and they are joining hands with the fellows 
who have had this matter on their hearts and in their mind for 
some time back. For these there is to be no turning back nor 
slackening. This class realizes that personnel work is a perman- 
ent constructive force in industry and is not to be raised and 
lowered with the prevailing winds. 

OUTSTANDING PHASES OF PERSONNEL WORK 

Let us endeavor to determine just what the employer and 
the employe desire and if possible ascertain what in general can 
be done to secure these things to each other. 

The employer desires—Industrial peace, Improvement in the 
quality and quantity of work done, Reduction in costs through 
improved methods, Higher efficiency on the part of the employes, 
Attentiveness and interest of the workers in their work—and— 
Loyalty and confidence on the part of the workers. The em- 
ploye desires—Reasonable pay, Steady work, Good working 
conditions, Better personal relations with his bosses, A square 
deal—and—A chance to better his position. 
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Having enumerated what these groups want, always keeping 
in mind the public to whom both groups have a responsibility, 
I. should like to consider briefly some of the outstanding phases 
of personnel work which should insure the attainment of these 
wants. 


Maintenance of an Efficient Working Force 

Maintaining a working force at the required numerical 
strength involves the development of sources of labor supply, and 
ability to obtain efficiency from this force depends to a large 
degree upon the securing of the best material with which to 
work, for we cannot expect one hundred per cent efficiency from 
a fifty per cent man. Our first concern then should be in getting 
enough of the right kind of people into our organization. 

First impressions are very often the strongest and most last- 
ing and we should therefore see that the new employe is given the 
proper attitude toward his employer from the very start. He 
should be made to feel that he has associated himself with a 
whole-souled, worth while concern, one which has a real interest 
in him and one which will afford him every reasonable oppor- 
tunity for the advancement he seeks. Any routines which are 
necessary for the employment operation should be used as oppor- 
tunities for establishing a close relationship with the 
employe. : 

The efficiency of the human element having been safeguarded 
by a proper selection and reception of the material, the next step 
is to so distribute this material as to secure the greatest possible 
efficiency from the plant as a whole. Getting the new employe 
into that part of the organization where he is most needed and 
where he will best qualify ultimately if not at present, calls for 
the exercise of fine judgment, and is not a matter that can be 
decided in an offhand way. 

Closely identified with eieiaaili are separations. If of a 
voluntary nature, separations should be so handled as to enable 
a determination of the underlying cause and the application of 
corrective measures where necessary. If separations are in- 
voluntary on the part of employes they should be accomplished 
in such a manner as to retain the goodwill of the worker affected 
and leave no rancor within him. 


Health and Safety 
Health and safety are two important phases of personnel 
work and there should be no argument over the declaration 
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that industry should put forth every effort to safeguard the health 
and safety of its workers. Management owes this to the em- 
ployes and to the employers. Consideration should be given to 
such matters as proper light, heat, ventilation, drinking waters, 
sanitary conveniences, rest periods, lunches, recreational activi- 
ties, vacations and other health giving agencies and machinery 
should be so equipped with safety devices as to reduce the 
hazard of operation to a minimum. 

To a certain degree medical and surgical treatment should 
be made available to employes, especially that of an emergent 
character and such diagnostic or other facilities that will reduce 
absence because of illness. If I may enlarge on this point I should 
like to tell you how in our Company we lay stress on preventive 
medical work, the accent being on medical as against surgical. 
As you know, the thing which attracts attention is the “Safety 
First” placard, but the thing of which we ought to be reminded 
is the fact that the accidents occurring in the course of a year 
do not result in one-tenth as much disability and time lost as do 
the so-called preventable medical cases. In our organization, 
and it is true in practically all others, about one-third of the total 
absence is due to the minor respiratory illnesses such as colds, 
laryngitis and tonsilitis. In the course of a week we have more_ 
time lost from these causes than we have in the course of six 
months from accidents. It is important from our standpoint to 
save employes’ suffering, and prevent possibly a serious condition, 
and also to save money not only for ourselves but for society in 
general by reason of cutting down total absences and duration 
of absences in the individual cases,—in other words, to do some- 
thing along preventive medical lines,—and that is where we are 
laying our chief emphasis. 


Housing 


Housing is another matter which has a direct bearing on 
efficiency and safety, for workers who are not properly housed 
and do not get a sufficient amount of rest cannot do justice to 
their job and are a menace from the standpoint of safety. Fur- 
thermore, they are excellent raw material for agitators. What- 
ever assistance it is possible for industry to render workers to 
provide suitable living quarters for themselves and their fami- 
lies should be given. A comfortable and happy home life means 
much to the contentment of the worker in his industrial life and 
to the welfare of the coming generation. 
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Health Education 

A great deal can be done to advance the cause of health and 
safety through educational campaigns which include the use of 
company magazines, bulletins, informal talks, First Aid training 
courses and competitions for Accident Prevention honors. In 
addition to their educational value, equipping men to not only 
help themselves and their fellow workers in case of accident or 
illness but to be of service to others outside of the business in 
times of emergency these things very often bring the workers 
together in a personal way for the accomplishment of a purpose 
of mutual benefit, and they are excellent builders of morale. In- 
telligent health and safety work not only save industry the pay- 
ment of considerable amounts for time not worked and other 
compensation but tend to insure the greatest quantity and quality 
of output per man. 


Education and Training 

If there is one feature of personnel work that stands out above 
others, that feature is education and training. ... Even 
the concerns that are the most progressive along personnel lines 
have failed, I am afraid, to realize the urgent necessity for 
properly training their people or taking them into their confidence 
and telling them all about the business. 

If a concern has a bond issue under way its financial agents 
go to considerable lengths to give the investing public the facts 
regarding the history of the concern, the manner in which its 
affairs have been and are being conducted, its financial status 
and its prospects. Are not the workers who are intimately 
affiliated with the business—actually a part of it—entitled to the 
same information or perhaps more information of this kind than 
the prospective investor? Isn’t it also a fact that if they knew 
something of the plans, purposes and ideals of the company 
their interest in their job and in their company would be 
greater. 

Education in industry as I see it, divides itself naturally into 
two kinds—technical, having to do with specific work, and gen- - 
eral, pertaining to the business generally ‘and its relation to in- 
dustry as a whole. 


Technical Education 


Technical education or specialized training must necessarily 
be based on requirements peculiar to the work involved. It will, 
perhaps, suffice to say that any program for technical training 
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should be so worked out as to enable and encourage the workers 
constantly to increase their knowledge and improve their con- 
dition. 


General Education 


General educational work, while varying in details in different 
industries, should broadly and fundamentally involve the same 
scope and methods in all industries. 

First of all new people coming into an organization should 
be made acquainted with what that organization is, what it does, 
and how it does it. Something of the history, traditions, ideals 
and policies of the concern should be given them and there should 
be explained to them the relationship of the company to the indus- 
try of which it is a part and to the business world in general. 
Such information as this serves to impress the new employes 
with the fact that they have become associated with a concern 
that is rendering a real service to society, that it is doing its job 
in a business-like manner and that the support and cooperation 
of every worker in the plant is necessary if standards are to be 
maintained or improved. 


Old as well as new employes should be told more about their 
work and how it is related to the work of their fellow employes, 
what their department is doing, how and why, and similar infor- 
mation for the entire plant. They should know the basic prin- 
ciples of good business and enough of economics to permit them 
to get the correct viewpoint on matters which affect them. They 
should be shown how their company is operating its business 
along safe and sound lines and how it is endeavoring to serve the 
public in the very best possible manner. They should be im- 
pressed with the fact that they are part of the Company and with 
the need for their cooperation and help in doing the job and in 
demonstrating to the public that they are with their company 
heart and soul because they believe in it. 


The results of such education in so far as the workers are 
concerned will be an improved attitude toward the enthusiasm 
for what they are doing. This will be reflected in their produc- 
tivity and in the cost of doing the job. To quote Dr. Ernest 
Martin Hopkins, President of Dartmouth University, we have 
simply these two options: “if industry must be maintained on the 
present basis, then we must plan constantly to be met with the 
recurrent demand that hours be shortened and that pay be in- 
creased. Or, we have the opportunity, on the other hand, to 
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inject back into industry something of the opportunity for self 
expression, the development of one’s personality, so that man 
shall understand his responsibility in the economic world and 
shall have some joy in meeting it.” 


Teaching the Employe to be a Representative of the Company 

In mapping out any educational program it is well to keep in 
mind that each worker is a representative of the company which 
employs him. Coming in contact with his associates and with 
the public generally he can be a missionary carrying the com- 
pany’s message and placing before them the true facts, provided 
he is equipped with the facts by his employer. The value of this 
means of reaching the public may be greater to the public utility 
than the private concern, but it has far reaching possibilities for 


both. 


Thrift 

Another subject which should be included in the educational 
campaign is thrift. It may be argued that industry is injecting 
itself too far into the personal affairs of the individual when it 
attempts to teach thrift. This might be true if an attempt was 
made to tell him how he should spend his money. Giving him the 
theory of thrift, however, is another thing and if properly handled 
will be cordially received. The practice of thrift develops char- 
acter and character is needed in our business and in our national 
life today as never before. 

There are other phases of personal work that tend to secure 
to the employer and the employe those things which each desire. 
However, time forbids more than mere mention of them. Re- 
search work, job analyses, rewards in the form of pay, promotion 
and transfers, sickness, accident and death benefits, incentives and 
joint relations are some of these. 


Cooperation ; 

I would like to go on record as strongly in favor of some 
means by which workers may express themselves, other than 
through regular organization channels. There should be adequate 
machinery both for securing united action in the pursuit of com- 
mon ends and for the equitable adjustment of points which in- 
volve competing interests. There should be some means by 
which employes and management may make known to each other 
their problems and perplexities and secure from each other the 
‘ benefit of couusel and advice. There should be an open door 
to the full, frank and honest discussion of grievances, real or 
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fancied, for only in this way can they be eliminated. With these 
out of the way, the plan, whatever form it may be in, may be 
used as a constructive agency, through the exchange of ideas by 
management and the men on the job. Management has no 
monopoly of brains in industry and without sacrificing its right 
to decision can well afford to accept the practical counsel of the 
workers. 


CONCENTRATION OF PERSONNEL, WORK 

Having considered the need, history and phases of personnel 
work, we now come to the question ‘““How should this work be 
carried out? Should these various activities be centralized in a 
functional personnel department or should the responsibility for 
personnel work be placed definitely upon the departmental 

organization as set up?” . ; 
Most assuredly there are advantages in the centralizing of 
some of these activities in a personnel department under certain 
conditions. The engineering of the job must be concentrated 
at one point and in some instances, particularly where the workers 
are “under one roof,” it is perhaps desirable to have some phases 
of the personnel work promoted by a department specially de- 
signed for that purpose. Under these conditions, employment ° 
work, for example, can probably be carried on to better advan- 
tage by a personnel department than by having this feature of 
the job handled by the several departments. Health and safety, 
certain educational activities such as continuation work, 
Americanization and possibly some intensive technical training. 
. . Personnel research work, job analyses, incentives, are other 
matters which can probably be best studied and problems con- 

cerning them solved through the centralized arrangement. 


Difficulties and Dangers of Centralization 

There are, however, difficulties and dangers in connection 
with the centralized department plan. Wé§uth a plant and the 
workers scattered over a wide area, as is very often the situation 
confronting public utilities and other industries, the centralized 
plan is almost out of the question. Even where the physical 
layout of the concern permits there is no gainsaying that the pro- 
motion of some phases of personnel work by a centralized orga- 
nization results in a loss of contact between the supervisor and 
his men, and in this way placing an unnatural barrier between 
them. One of the objects of all this work is to bring manage- 
ment and workers closer together and unless very carefully hand- 
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led the lines of organization are apt to be weakened by segrega- 
tion of this work as a separate function and a consequent division 
of responsibility. 


The Problem of the Foreman 


It is true that foremen or other first line supervisors are very 
often employed for their technical knowledge and for their. ability 
to get out the work. I realize that there is a type of foreman 
who. feels it nécessary to resort to a reign of terror in order to 
turn out the work and I appreciate that the foreman may have 
innumerable other shortcomings. Some of this blame has been 
rightly theirs; much of it has not. There are good foremen 
and poor foremen, just as there are good personnel managers and 
poor personnel managers. The foreman is entitled to a square 
deal and in his behalf I would like to suggest that we look 
beyond the foreman in an effort to determine what has been 
done to help him and equip him to meet his exacting responsibili- 
ties." Such a survey will probably show that he has been left to 
work out his own salvation. It it does, let’s wipe out the charges 
against him and start out anew with a clean slate. 

Let us be reasonably sure that our foremen possess the quali- 

fications for the important position they must occupy. 
Then carry your message to the foreman through lines of organi- 
zation, talk it over with him, let him study it, discuss it and 
thoroughly absorb it, and then have him pass it on to the workers 
reporting to him in his own way and in language that he knows 
they will understand. This will increase his confidence in him- 
self in the management and in the workers. It will broaden 
him, develop him and point him toward a better, bigger job. 
What is more it will increase the respect which the workers 
Itave for him, and generally strengthen the supervisory staff and 
improve discipline. The foreman is on the job every minute of 
the day and through this close contact he can if properly 
equipped, apply the principles of personnel work to the practical 
problems of the job as they arise. 


PERSONNEL WORK A FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT 
Personnel work is not a job in itself a thing separate and 
apart from management or a dose of cure-all to be taken two 
hours after. It is a method of managing and it is so interwoven 
with management that it cannot be detached and treated as. an 
independent function. When we reach the point where our ope- 
rating officials and supervisory force accept this idea and deter- 
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mine that every supervisor shall be a personnel man, we may 
consider that we have made real progress. 

The personnel activities of an organization should be di- 
rected and coordinated by.an official close to the top. There is 
no more important phase of any business organization than 
personnel work and its promotion should have the personal 
interest and consideration of the President or one of his im- 
mediate assistants. Any less authority is detrimental to the 
advancement of this work. 


FACTORS INDISPENSABLE TO SUCCESS OF 
PERSONNEL WORK 

There are several prime necessities to be observed in carry- 
ing on personnel work if, we are to achieve satisfactory results. 

First of al! we must be sure our company is honest in every 
respect or promptly make it so as the pre-requisite to personnel 
work. Business organizations, just as individuals, are not per- 
fect, but if ‘their motives are right, actions will be judged ac- 
cordingly. ... Assuming that the business in which we are 
engaged is honest in the conduct of its affairs, and undertakes 
personnel work, there must be absolute sincerity in the promotion 
of this work. Every supervisory official from the President down 
must thoroughly believe in it and make it a part of his very being. 
Simply going through the motions will not get us anywhere, un- 
less it be further away from our destination. 

Personnel work should have the unqualified support of the 
general officers of the organization and this support should be 
indicated to the entire force in no certain terms. Indifference on 
the part of general officers, even though apparent and not real, 
will leave the supervisory staff undecided in putting their ideas 
along this line of work. : 

With the support of the general officials and the cooperation 
of the supervisory officials we must next win the confidence of 
the employes. Merely proclaiming that a thing is so does not 
make it so, and as actions speak louder than words, we must be 
certain that everything we do, whether it concerns the owners of 
the business, the workers, the management or the public, is done 
in such a way as to increase the confidence of the employes in 
our organization. . . 


PERSONNEL WORK NEVER FINISHED 
The last thought I want to leave with you is one to keep fore- 
most in your mind. It is that the job will never be finished. We 
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must never allow ourselves to believe that we have reached the 
point where no further personnel work is necessary, for that 
time will never come. As I pointed out, it is a method of accom- 
plishing our work, and if we are to succeed, we must determine to 
keep persistently and everlastingly at it as long as we stay in 
‘business. 


Pennsylvania Veteran Employes’ Association 


The following is taken from a notice sent out by the Penn- 
sylvania system: 

Employes long associated with the Pennsylvania Railroad are 
conducting a vigorous campaign to organize Veteran Employes’ 
Associations on all Divisions which have not already organized 
and to increase the membership of those already in existence. 
As soon as the Divisional Organizations are perfected it is 
planned to hold a Pennsylvania System convention to be at- 
tended by the officers and delegates of the various associations. 

Reports received from the four regional Vice-Presidents in- 
dicate that approximately 38,778 employes are eligible for mem- 
bership in the Veterans’ Associations by virtue of twenty, or 
more years of service with the Pennsylvania Railroad. Of the 
190,000 employes on the payroll at present, approximately 20 
per cent have served the railroad and the public at least a score of 
years. One employe in five is classed as a veteran. 

Many of the 6,185 former Pennsylvania employes now on the 
pension ‘Roll of Honor” are members of the Veterans’ Associa- 
tions on the Divisions where they formerly worked. Several of 
the local organizations have nearly a 100 per cent membership 
of eligible employes. 

The purpose of the Veteran Employes’ Associations is out- 
lined as follows in the constitution of one of the largest local 
units: “The object of this Association shall be the encourage- 
ment and promotion of friendly intercourse and mutual regard 
among its members and a spirit of esteem for the corporation 
in whose service they are employed and enthusiastic devotion to 
its interests.” 

Since these Associations were first started by the employes 
themselves in 1897, they have been among the most active factors 
in perpetuating those traditions and ideals of public service and 
mutual cooperation between officers and men which have been 
handed down through 75 years of Pennsylvania Railroad 
history. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN INDUSTRY 
AND THE SCHOOL 


Realizing the Importance of the Problems of Connecting Students in 
the Public Schools, Secondary Institutions and Colleges Directly 
with the Industrial and Commercial Activities of the Community, 
Inquiry Was Made Among the Member-Companies of the Associa- 
tion for Information about Plans, Systems, and Methods which 
Have Been and Are Being Used to Provide the Proper Opportunity 
for Students to Form Temporary or Permanent Connections with 
Business. The Results of the Inquiry Are Contained in this 
Feature Article. 





Aside from academic instruction in the knowledge which must 
underlie all forms of achievement, when all is said, and in the 
last analysis, the problem of cooperation between industry and 
the public schools is one of providing an opportunity: On the 
part of the schools of the maintenance of such close relation with 
local business that information of opportunities for employment 
—both temporary and permanent—and suited to the age and 
capacity of the individual student may be secured and dissemi- 
nated; on the part of industry of a readiness to receive into its 
ranks untried, inexperienced human material which must be 
moulded by training and discipline into the various forms re- 
quired by individual employe bodies. 


There are two methods of accomplishing this particular form 
of cooperation on the part of the industries—(1) part time work 
or the alternation during the year of a given number of hours of 
school instruction with actual experience in shop or other indus- 
trial employment; and (2) furnishing opportunities for tempo- 
rary work to ambitious grammar school, high school, and college 
students during school vacation periods, and generally with the 
object of making the employment permanent when school days 
are finally over if the student makes good in the role of employe. 

Inquiry among member-companies of the Association of Cor- 
poration Training in regard to their practice in respect to the 
employment of students has resulted in the accumulation of no 
little instructive data in regard to the methods of hiring such 
students, the advantages secured and the standpoints of company 
and student employes; and among the outstanding conclusions 
arrived at are these: 

(1) Abnormal business conditions have forced suspension of 
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their custom in regard to employing temporary student help on 
the part of a large number of companies. 

(2) Progressive dependence upon educational institutions as 
sources of employe supply. 

(3) The prejudice of many business men to higher education 
as a factor in employment is being rapidly overcome. ) 

(4) The fact that many states have raised the school age 
tends to bring the boy into industry from high school rather than 
grammar school. 

(5) Like part time employment, “taking on” summer students 
lessens the problem of recruiting. 

(6) Companies offering such opportunities ‘become well 
known and schools and business men are glad to recommend 
ambitious boys to them, thus enabling the employment manager 
to keep a waiting list of promising applicants. 

(7) Students who would otherwise be forced to cut dunn their 
work in school are thus enabled to continue their education to the 
manifest benefit of industry in the end. 


(8) As a general rule prospective student employes are classi- 
fied as follows: Grammar school students are usually consid- 
ered as eligible to the simplest forms of office work, messenger 
service, etc., and trade apprenticeship. High school graduates are 
sought for the better class of clerical positions and productive 
mechanical work. College students are the prospective execu- 
tives. 


(9) Definite arrangements between schools and industries by 
which students enter the various business organizations are com- 
paratively rare. Where such arrangements exist they are usu- 
ally in the shape of negotiations with school placement bureaus, 
direct negotiations with school officers, advertisements in school 
publications, etc. 

(10) Students given temporary employment are apt to accept 
permanent positions at the conclusion of their school work. 

(11) Temporary positions, if accepted year after year, form 
a background when the position becomes permanent, enabling the 
student to make more rapid progress than he could otherwise 
hope to do. 

(12) The problem of decreased production or efficiency dur- 
ing the vacation period as well as of work during odd hours is 
thus lessened. 

(13) Prospective employes can be thus tested out. 
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(14) It is a useful method of constructing a future plant 
personnel. 

(15) It gives the student an opportunity to witness the prac- 
tical application of theories studied in the classroom with a re- 
sultant broadening of point of view. 

(16) In industries of varied activities judicious arrangements 
by which the student works in turn in the different departments 
enables the student to discover the particular type of work for 
which he is best qualified. 

(17) One company states that approximately one-third of its 
official staff entered the service of the company as summer clerks. 

Excerpts from letters, reports, etc., describing the practice of 
a number of representative companies in the employment of 
student help follow: 


' A Massachusetts Company 

“The company does not take grammar school students or other 
students for temporary summer positions. Grammar school stu- 
dents are too young to be of use to the company, and as the com- 
pany has a cooperative arrangement with the public schools of the 
city by which it takes students throughout the year, it does not 
find it necessary or desirable to take them simply during the 
summer months. 

“The company is one of several parties to an arrangement 
with the city for cooperation in industrial education. This plan 
was introduced in 1908 chiefly through the efforts of the former 
president of the company. 

“The plan follows: Professor Herman Schneider of the 
University of Cincinnati more than ten years ago saw the fallacy 
of trying to train a young man to do something without actually 
making him work at it. His plan was first applied to technical 
students in the University of Cincinnati and is this: In connection 
with the engineering department of the university there has been 
inaugurated a system of cooperation between the shops of the city 
and the university whereby the shop takes charge of the practical 
training of the students and the university teaches the theory. 

“By this method the university is relieved of the necessity of 
equipping its laboratories with expensive machinery, which in the 
course of ten or fifteen years may- become obsolete, and the stu- 
dents are getting a practical training such as no school can pos- 
sibly furnish. They are working in actual commercially operated 
plants, the hum of industry is on every hand, and push and go are 
necessary in order to hold one’s place in the shop organization. 
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“Mr. Daniel Simonds, president of the Simonds Manufactur- 
ing Company, and several other Fitchburg manufacturers were 
present at a meeting in New York when Professor Schneider 
explained his system, and the simplicity and practicability of the 
plan appealed to them immediately. Here was a method that 
could be adapted to high school students who wished to learn a 
trade and continue their education at the same time. 


“A plan was drawn up by the manufacturers for a combina- 
tion shop and school course and presented to the school authori- 
ties, offering the use of their shops for the practical instruction 
of apprentices, if the school would provide the necessary collat- 
eral instruction. This the school board agreed to do, and the 
following manufacturers entered into the plan: 


“The Simonds Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of 
saws and knives; the Fitchburg Steam Engine Company, manu- 
facturers of steam engines; the Bath Grinder Company, manufac- 
turers of grinding machinery; the Blake Steam Pump and Con- 
denser Company, manufacturers of pumping machinery; the 
Cowdrey Machine Company, manufacturers of special and wood- 
working machinery; the Putnam Machine Company, manufac- 
turers of lathes, planers, railroad tools and general machinery ; 
the Fitchburg Machine Company, manufacturers of the “Lo- 
swing” lathe; the Brown Steam Engine Company, manufacturers 
of steam engines; the Jennison Company, tinsmiths and piping 
engineers ; and the L. H. Goodnow Company, iron founders, offer 
the use of their shops to the city for the training of mechanics. 
The city is not called upon to spend a single dollar for their equip- 
ment, nor is the state required to contribute to their maintenance, 
as is the case with many of the newer type of institutions. 

“The course outlined, like the regular high school course, is 
of four years’ duration. The first year is spent wholly in school ; 
during the next three the students alternate weekly between: shop 
and school. The manufacturers take the boys in pairs, so that 
by alternating they have one of the pair always at work, and 
likewise the school is provided with one of the pair. Each Satur- 
day morning the boy who has been at school that week goes to 
the shop in order to get hold of the job his mate is working on 
and be ready to take it up Monday morning, when the shop boy 
goes in to school for a week. Shop work consists of instruction 
in all operations necessary to the particular trade. 

“Boys receive pay for the weeks they are at work at these 
rates: For the first year, 10 cents an hour; the second year, 11 
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cents an hour; the third year 1214 cents an hour; making $5.50 a 
_ week, or $165 for the first year; $6.05 a week, or $181.50 for the 
second year; and $6.87 a week, or $206.25 for the third year; a 
total of $552.75 for the three years. These rates are higher than 
the former apprentices have been receiving, the manufacturers 
having of their own accord raised the rates. 


FE te iain sctiencrntiissscencncistacsnensaporinnde $4,125 

ee I Gi cins cncicatsitccnitentstenbainlbensiiniins 3,630 

Ue BP I I ann icsccerstces 4,950 
———$12,705 


“Here, then, is a strong inducement for the boy to continue in 
school; he can earn some money; in fact, he gets more than he 
could by going out and taking ordinary jobs in stores or offices. 
Again, many parents cannot afford to keep their children in school 
under the usual conditions. This arrangement furnishes the boys 
an opportunity for contributing to their own support and a chance 
to continue their education. During the first year one of our 
cooperative students was the only support of the family for 
several months. 


“When there is a vacation week in school, work is provided 
in the shops so that the boy doesn’t have to loaf around the street 
with his hands in his pockets looking for mischief. These periods 
add to the amount I have just indicated as his yearly wage. 


“Every candidate is given a trial period of two months, begin- 
ning immediately at the close of school in June, and if he likes 
the work and shows aptitude for the trade he takes the course; 
otherwise he drops out and, if he chooses, takes up some other 
course in the high school. Thus we give the boy an opportunity 
to find himself, something hitherto lacking in our schools. 

“Many boys go to the high school just to ‘kill time’ (to use 
a shop term). They don’t want to work, and their parents, being 
indulgent and wishing to give them the best educational advan- 
tages possible, let them continue in school, when the best thing 
in the world would be to put them to work. This course takes a 
boy at this critical period and shows him how work and education 
are correlated rather than things apart. Again, the high -school 
student taking this course has some money in his pocket, and when 
there is a social affair he has some inducement for his fair 
young friends to go along with him. 

“Our classes have no difficulty in keeping up their social 
standings. They constitute the major portion of the football, 
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basket, and baseball teams of the Fitchburg high school. They 
hold offices in their class organizations and are popular among 
their classmates. 


“The question might be raised as to the physical strain of 
working a week in the shop with regular hours, for these boys 
have no special privileges in the shops; they are subject to all of 
the shop rules as the regular workmen are. Not a single com- 
plaint has been made by the boys that the work is too hard. They 
come to school bright and active, and the fact that they have the 
strength and ambition to enter the various track events discounts 
any fear in that direction. 


“What we believe to be a strong feature of this course is the 
agreement entered into by the boy and his employer. It is pro- 
verbial that the modern boy is a very unstable article; he tried this 
and that opening and is very loath to settle on one thing. Now, 
after he has had a trial period of two months and is satisfied 
that he wants to learn a trade, his parents agree that he shall 
stick to it for three years, and the manufacturer for his part 
agrees to teach him the various branches of the trade designated 
in his agreement. The arrangement is mutual; each is bound to 
give the other a square deal. It is a business contract and means 
something. I found, in a trip through the West two years ago, 
that only those places which had this written agreement between 
.the apprentice and the employer had any success with their 
apprenticeship system. 

“What should be taught in such a course as this? Since the 
school term is only twenty weeks a year, it is evident that only 
such subjects as are of practical value to the student in the pur- 
suit of his livelihood, looking, of course, to advancement in that 
pursuit, should be included. In fact, that was the point insisted 
upon by the manufacturers, that this course be such as would 
make them better mechanics and capable of advancing to the 
highest possibilities in the trade. Better a little done well than a 
smattering of a large variety of subjects. The regular courses of 
high school study were discarded, precedent was ignored, and 
such subjects were selected as would fit the students for intelli- 
gent mechanics. This is the course and the reason for the selec- 
tion of subjects. 

“(1) English—Throughout the four years, in order that the 
boy may speak and write intelligently, he is given forms, of busi- 
ness papers, shop terms and spelling. If a boy applies for a posi- 
tion, the form in which he presents that application largely will 
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determine whether or not his application will be considered. 
Again, the mechanic who is sent out to do a job on his. own 
responsibility is often required to make written reports to his 
employers, who complain that in many instances they cannot 
make head nor tail of them, because the man does not know how 
to express himself. 


“(2) Familiarity with shop terms and their significance is an 
important feature of this work. This is where the academically 
trained teacher has difficulty. 


“(3) Current events and industrial history, the daily happen- 
ings in the industrial world, the history of the iron industry, fac- 
tory system and labor problems, new inventions, andireading of 
mechanical journals to keep in touch with mechanical affairs.- 

“(4) Mathematics, beginning with simple propositions -in 
mensuration, fractions, metric system, circular measure. Gen- 
eral shop mathematics dealing with problems on cutting speeds 
and feeds, belting, gearing, strength of materials, general cost 
figuring. 

“(5) Algebra is taken up to give facility in using the for- 
mulz so common in the trade journals and handbooks, and leads 
up to simple geometric and trigonometric formule. The practical 
rather than the theory of mathematical science is taught. 

“(6) In'what we term mechanism we treat of the construction 
and uses of the various machine tools that every shop contains. 
The names and uses of every part are learned in the school as well 
as in the shop. The reason for certain shapes of the various 
parts, kinds of material used in their construction, shapes and 
kind of tools used and their cutting action is clearly pointed out 
in the analysis of the shop work. 

“(7) Physics is the study of the laws underlying all mechan- 
ics, and here again the study of working examples is emphasized 
rather than theories of abstruse phenomena. 

“(8) Chemistry includes the nature and qualities of metals 
and salts, tests that can ordinarily be applied to fractured metals, 
hardening and tempering processes. 

“(9) Commercial Geography comprehends the study of the 
source of supply of the various industries, preparation and 
methods of transportation, cost of materials, railway systems, 
waterways, etc. 

“(10) First Aid to the Injured—tThere is no. place where 
accidents are more liable to happen than in the shop, and some 
knowledge of how to care for them is a valuable asset to the 
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workman. The text book of the National First Aid Association 
is used for this study. 

“(11) Drawing is the sign language of the mechanic. Almost 
invariably, in explaining an object or piece of work, he takes his 
pencil and makes or attempts to make a drawing to make his 
remarks more vivid. Hence we devote a large share of our 
drawing period to freehand work. We begin with simple objects 
and then take up machine parts. Thus the boy sees the object 
and at the same time becomes familiar with the proportions’ and 
shapes of ordinary machine parts. Later he draws them mechan- 
ically with instruments to scale. 

“(12) Civics and American history are essential to good citi- 
zenship, and a careful study of the city and state government is 
necessary for intelligent and progressive work. This object is 
what we have in mind when teaching this subject. 

“(13) Business Methods.—The study of the organization of 
shop systems, including the receiving of materials, laying out of 
work, tagging, inspecting, and routing work through the shop; 
also general office systems. 

“The workman will see the dependence of one department 
on the other, the necessity for the cooperation of all to secure 
good results. He will appreciate the cost of doing business, and 
he will see it is not all profit, that it costs something to erect and 
equip a manufacturing plant, conduct an office, and maintain a 
corps. of salesmen and advertising agents. In short, it will give 
him an idea of the great responsibilities of the employer. It 
should help to solve the labor and capital problem.” 


Another Massachusetts Company 

“This company has been accustomed for some years past to 
take graduates from the grammar schools, high schools and col- 
leges for temporary work. We have always kept in close com- 
munication with the local schools, and also with the colleges 
throughout the country on the matter of securing students upon 
graduation. We have no formal arrangement with any educa- 
tional bodies along these lines, but through correspondence and 
personal contact we make it clearly understood that we are at all 


times ready to interview any graduate who may be available for 
work with us. 


“We feel that the advantage in hiring temporary workers 
throughout the summer is that it is one method of selling the 
organization to the community, and thus assists us in extending 
our labor market. Students who spend several summers with 
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us are very apt to come into our employ at the end of their 
school courses, and when they do so they already have a back- 
ground which enables them to make rapid progress. There is also 
a distinct advantage during busy years to the company in that the 
temporary summer workers fill in the period which is taken up in . 
vacations to the permanent employes. We feel no hesitancy in 
stating that the company, the student, and the educational institu- 
tion are all benefited by the plan of taking in summer workers 
into the organization.” 


A Michigan Company 

“We hire grammar school students, high school students and 
college students for temporary summer positions. We do not 
have any arrangements with grammar schools, high schools, col- 
leges, or Other institutions of similar character by which students 
upon graduation may enter into the employ of this company. 

“We endeavor to keep in touch with those students who have 
held temporary summer positions satisfactorily and give them 
preference when vacancies occur. While no definite promises are 
made to them to that effect, they understand that they are wel- 
come to a position with our company upon their graduation. 

“The advantages accruing to this company from this method 
consist of being able to select from a number of young men who 
have been tested during their temporary summer positions those 
who are most likely to make good employes in the various depart- 
ments of our office. All new students receive their first position 
with us upon recommendation by co-students who have worked 
for us in similar capacity.” 


An Indiana Company 


“Our company has not made it a policy to hire grammar 
school students for temporary summer positions. We do occa- 
sionally hire high school students for temporary summer posi- 
tions. In the past we have made a decided effort to secure stu- 
dents from technical and engineering colleges for temporary as 
well as permanent positions. I.ast year we hired approximately .- 
sixty junior and senior technical students from such colleges as 
Purdue University, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Indiana. 
Some of these students remained with us permanently while 
others returned to school. 

“We are always on the lookout for college graduates as well 
as high school graduates for permanent positions in our organi- 
zations. Our method of securing college students is as follows: 
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If a college prints a bulletin or college paper we usually run a 
full or half page advertisement stating that a representative of 
the company will visit the institution for the purpose of securing 
men. The representative will get in touch with the proper college 
officials and secure, if possible, an opportunity to address the stu- 
dents during class hours or after school. This method will pro- 
vide means for telling your story to a large number of. students 
at one time. Open house is usually held in suitable rooms in the 
leading hotel of the city. At this time applicants are given an 
opportunity to talk over in detail the various jobs, wages, working 
conditions, and other facts pertaining to the company. Students 
are then signed up and report to work at a given date.” 


A Minnesota Company 


“During the summer months we hire boys in the plant as 
young as 14 years of age. This practise, of course, is subject to 
state laws. Some of these boys are grammar school boys and 
others are high school students. The nature of our business per- 
mits hiring a considerable number of these boys for temporary 
summer positions and we have our regular following of boys 
who return to us every summer. 

“We also hire a few college students who join us during the 
summer months. These are usually young fellows who live in this 
locality. They make very desirable employes, and of course are 
generally welcome. 


“Upon graduating from high school or college we generally 
have opportunities open for a large number of applicants. For 
college men we maintain what is called our Student Course. 
Training in this course is restricted to those having college de- 
grees. They are given a thorough schooling in the entire organi- 
zation, and upon finishing the course they are placed in responsi- 
ble positions within the organization. 


“We have no direct methods of hiring boys for summer work. 
We of course sort out the bad from the good and generally take 
care of all on hand. From college students we carefully choose 
our men. Our method of securing them has been to keep in 
touch with the university and college placement. bureaus and com- 
mercial clubs. Such organizations always have a number of men 
they wish to place, and we, of course, expect to be able to rely 
on them to give us the proper information as to the applicant’s 
qualifications. 


“We feel that our caring for the younger generation in our 
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plant is building for us a future plant personnel which will be 
extremely valuable to us in the future. 


A New York Company 

“This company gives employment to a limited number of 
grammar school students during summer vacation, chiefly as 
office boys. High school students are frequently given summer 
employment as junior clerks, and sometimes on lighter productive 
work in the shops. In a few cases high school students have been 
enrolled for the summer as apprentices with the understanding 
that they were to return in subsequent years and eventually 
complete the course. . 

“It has been the policy of the company to give temporary 
summer employment to college students both as a means of giving 
such students practical experience and also acquainting them with 
the work of the company, so that upon graduation they would 
have a more adequate knowledge of the opportunities of the com- 
pany than would graduates who come for the first time. 

“Our plan for employing college graduates provides for giving 
them practical experience in shop and engineering department 
which will enable them later to occupy positions of responsibility 
in some department of our organization. Some graduates have 
no definite knowledge of the type of work desired, and it is cus- 
tomary for them to attempt to “find themselves’ during the first 
six months before deciding as to the line of future development. 
Every opportunity is given the graduate to become acquainted 
with the company’s business and discover its opportunities, but 
the graduate must establish his own reputation and make good in 
the various departments in which he is placed. Because of the 
variety of positions into which these graduates go, no definite 
program is laid out for them but each man’s work is shaped to 
suit future needs. 

“High school graduates are sought for clerical positions and 
apprenticeship in the engineering department. The latter must 
pass an entrance examination to show their qualifications for the 
work involved. 

“The grammar school graduates are eligible for trade appren- 
tice courses and for productive work in the shops. They must 
pass a physical examination and otherwise show their fitness for 
the work undertaken. 

“We have no special method for the employing of these grad- 
uates except as previously noted, but we endeavor to secure for 
any line of work those who are best qualified for it. We find 
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the public schools willing to cooperate in recommending students 
and in giving us their previous records. Other things being 
equal, preference is given to those whose fathers are in the 
employ of the company. 

“This company has in operation a scholarship in Union Col- 
lege which provides that the recipient of the scholarship shall 
enter the company’s employ for the summers and for a period of 
two years after graduation.” 


Another New York Company 


“Grammar school students are not employed, for temporary 
summer positions ; high school and college students are employed | 
for temporary summer positions. Arrangements have been made 
with the high schools for employment, on their graduation, of 
those of the cooperative students whose work has been satisfac- 
tory. High school students are often called upon for graduates 
when vacancies need to be filled. 

“This year a group of college students was employed, by 
direct solicitation at the colleges, for permanent work. These 
students are to work in the various departments of the company 
in turn and to attend training classes. Lack of experience with 
this group precludes the possibility of an expression of opinion 
regarding their work.” 


A North Carolina Company 


“Our company gives students of the grammar schools, high 
schools, and college students temporary employment during the 
vacation period. we 

“We do not have any arrangements by which students from 
the grammar schools, high schools, and colleges come into our 
organization upon graduation. 

“Students coming into the organization for the vacation period 
are given training for the particular kind of work for which they 
are fitted. After a vacation or two of work these students are 
prepared for regular positions. Workers coming in this way are 
not paid to learn the work, but are only paid for actual work done. 

“Students in certain classes are given credit for work outside 


in this way.” 


A Connecticut Company 


“The type of helper employed here is almost restricted to the 
laboring class, as nearly all-of our work is extremely heavy and 
would be beyond the physical ability of most students. We have 
in some instances, however, used a few college students who are 
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glad to come in and take the heaviest work we have during the 
summer months.” 
Another New York Company 


“Under normal business conditions we employ in temporary 
summer positions students from public schools, high schools, and 
colleges. There are no special arrangements for the engagement 
of these students except in the case of juniors in colleges and tech- 
nical schools. In this case special arrangements are made for the 
assignment of members of the junior engineering classes to work 
in the Testing Department and laboratories preliminary to their 
assignment to our student engineering course after graduation. 

“For college and technical school graduates there are the 
student engineering and student accounting courses. The men 
taking these courses are trained for positions in our engineering, 
commercial, and accounting sections. A limited number of high 
school graduates who are unable to continue their training in col- 
lege are given a preliminary testing course leading to the regular 
student engineering course.” 


A Railway Company 
“Prior to the restrictions of the National Agreement made by 
the Railroad Administration with the crafts we employed gradu- 
ates of technical colleges or universities as special apprentices, 
giving them training to fit them for leadership, but under the 
present agreement there is no provision by which a college man 
can enter the railway shops and receive practical experience.” 


Another New York Company 


“We employ grammar school and high school students and 
occasionally college students in temporary summer positions. We 
have no definite arrangements by which such students come into 
our organization upon graduation. 

“With regard to the advantages derived from such temporary 
employment, it is our opinion that in this way the temporary 
employes are given some idea of our organization, company 
policies and practices and of the nature of our work which, un- 
doubtedly, suggest to them the desirability of entering the tele- 
phone field at the conclusion of their school or college work. In 
this way there is brought to the telephone ranks a number of 
valuable acquisitions. 

“From the standpoint of the students, such temporary employ- 
ment serves to give them an opportunity to learn in some measure 
hew business affairs are conducted, and to witness the practical 
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application of the theories which they are taught, with a conse- 
quent broadening of their viewpoint.” 


Another New York Company 


“We are planning to employ a sufficient number of junior 
mechanical engineers each spring from which we may select the 
following spring the total number of graduating mechanical engi- 
neers that the corporation will require. This system also has 
been adopted to further improve the original selection of college 
graduates. If a man works during his summer vacation and we 
do not employ him at the completion of his college course, he is 
not at as much a disadvantage as he would be if we employed him 
and later on discharged him as unsatisfactory—after he had com- 
pleted his college course. It also has the advantage of giving us 
an opportunity to look the men over for two months and they 
have the opportunity of deciding whether or not they would like 
to become permanently employed by us. 

“The junior courses being established at our factories for high 
school graduates will enable us to absorb a limited number of 
these men under normal business conditions. The apprentices 
will be recruited from our grammar school graduates, and each . 
year graduating mechanical engineers are employed to take the 
ten months’ student course of this corporation, at the completion 
of which they are assigned to positions in the Sales, Engineering, 
Research, Production, Experimental or Testing Departments.” 


A Delaware Company 


“Owing to prevailing general business conditions it is practi- 
cally impossible to take care of any temporary student employes 
this summer, and the following answers should therefore be con- 
sidered as applying to normal times. 

“We do employ both grammar and high school students dur- 
ing the summer. However, the demand for such: positions far 
exceeds the number of positions available, and consequently no 
definite arrangements are made with local schools. Frequently 
these positions are filled by boys at the request of their parents, 
whose object is not only to give them preliminary training, but to 
keep them from harmful idleness. 

“We also employ college men temporarily. Ordinarily most 
technical students, especially chemists, desire laboratory positions, 
but their limited periods of employment make this impractical ; 
and, in addition, it is felt that plant experience is better for them. 
They are, therefore, usually assigned to simple mechanical or 
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chemical operations, the object being to give them an opportunity 
to obtain some positive experience. 

“No definite arrangements are made with grammar schools, 
high schools, or colleges for the automatic employment of gradu- 
ates, as it seems better to select from the graduating classes those 
who are best qualified for our work. Definite contact is main- 
tained with many schools and colleges, however, so that promising 
graduates are frequently called to our attention.” 


A Pittsburgh Company 

“We employ no one in selling positions under eighteen years 
of age, and try to employ as few summer people as possible, 
owing to the necessity of replacing them in September. Our rela- 
tions with the public schools and the various colleges in this 
vicinity lead me to believe that good college people are much to 
be preferred in various positions, providing that they are not 
averse to hard work. 

“The high school students who have completed the retail 
course offered by the local high school and have taken advantage 
of our offer of the permanent position, have been too few to fur- 
nish any sweeping conclusions. The individuals in question, how- 
ever, have been satisfactory.” 


Another New York Company 


“We do. not take on grammar school students for temporary 
summer positions, and we seldom, if ever, take on high school 
students for summer positions. The only college students we 
take on for temporary summer positions are a certain number that 
have been attending the New York University School for retail 
selling, the New York University Summer School, and a very 
few from the Harvard School of Business. 

“We have carried on a very active campaign in an effort to 
recruit grammar school, high school, and college graduates for 
our organization.” 


Another Pittsburgh Company 


“We have a cooperative arrangement with the University of 
Pittsburgh whereby we keep several mechanical engineer students 
in our works constantly, each staying about three months. They 
are selected by the Director of Cooperative Work of the Univer- 
sity. The advantage to a student of three months on our erecting 
floor is so obvious as hardly to need mention, since we build 
engines, compressors or blowers, all kinds of rolling mill equip- 
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ment, special machine tools, steam hydraulic pressed pickling 
machines, etc., and all these may be on the floor during the stu- 
dent’s term here. The advantages to us are not so obvious. The 
scheme, however, puts us in touch with the best types of young 
men in the university, and would pay if considered only as a 
matter of publicity.” 


A St. Louis Company 


“In a limited number of instances high school students are 
taken on during the summer. Arrangements are quite generally 
in effect for offering summer positions to students at colleges in 
this territory. A limited number of high school students are 
_ taken into the organization upon graduation, and on the average 
from twenty to forty college graduates are accepted each year.” 


An East Pittsburgh Company 


“It has been our custom to accept a limited number of juniors 
from the technical schools for summer positions. These men are 
taken care of in about the same way that the young technical 
graduates who come with our organization are handled. If they 
return after completing their college work to take up our grad- 
uate student course, they are given credit for the time spent here 
during the summer. 

“High school and grammar school students can either come 
into our organization as regular employes on specific jobs or as 
trades apprentices. College graduates normally come into our 
organization through our Graduate Student Course, which con- 
sists of approximately one year of practical experience in the 
shops. 

“Due to the fact that our work is quite technical in its nature, 
we have found that very close coordination with the public 
schools and colleges has been desirable from the standpoint of the 
students, the schools, and our organization.” 


Another Pittsburgh Company 


“Tt is our practice to engage students who have completed the 
eighth grade of the grammar school for wrapping and stock 
positions. We also use a large number of high school. students 
during summer vacation for selling and office positions. 

“Each summer quite a few college students spend a major 
portion of their vacation with us. We believe that they have a 
good influence upon the organization as a whole, and for that rea- 
son we make a special effort to place them. 
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“Many high school students who have worked on Saturdays 
and at other times during the year while in school come back for 
permanent positions upon the completion of their high school 
course. 

“We believe that the students who spend more or less time 
with us are benefited by so doing, as they have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study human nature, as well as the merchandise which 
they handle, and in addition it makes them better buyers for their 
own needs. It also has a tendency to make them more sympa- 
thetic with the store employes, as they are in a better position to 
appreciate what store employes have to contend with when wait- 
ing upon the public.” 

A Chicago Company 

“We have arrangements with the principals of several high 
schools to send us young men and women on graduating for the 
purpose of interviewing and of placement, should they be desir- 
able material and an opportunity exist at the time for employ- 
ment.” 


An Ohio Company 

“While we have no definite arrangements for inducting gram- 
mar school, high school, and college graduates directly into the 
organization, this has been done for a number of years. In addi- 
tion, we are cooperating with the Engineering Department of the 
University of Cincinnati by employing a number of students, who 
have the privilege of becoming permanent employes of the com- 
pany upon graduation.” 


Another Ohio Company 


“We ordinarily employ both high school and college students 
during the summer vacation. We prefer to engage them while 
they are still undergraduates, so that there will be an opportunity 
for mutual acquaintanceship before they are ready to take a per- 
manent position.” 


Another Pittsburgh Company 


“Our company has no definite agreement or plan for employ- 
ing grammar school, high school, or college students for summer 
temporary positions. However, the policy of the Employment 
Bureau is to favor such applicants when openings occur. This 
plan is especially true in the case of college students in engineer- 
ing courses, laboratory courses, etc., encouraging the satisfactory 
workers to return year after year. These employes are given 
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first consideration upon graduation when a position becomes 
vacant in the company.” 


Another Chicago Company 

“During normal times we employ perhaps two dozen extra 
grammar school boys during summer vacation—this year only a 
very few, about six or eight. During normal times we employ 
perhaps ten or twelve high school students—this year only two. 
We sometimes take on a few college students provided they are 
willing to accept such occupations as will not require a consider- 
able period of training to make their services in any way useful. 

“We employ a certain number of part-time boys, mostly those 
attending high school and a few college students who work after 
school hours from perhaps 3 or 3:30 in the afternoon until 6 P.M. 
In the case of older students, they work later in the evening, and 
some of them part of the night. We aim to employ these boys 
permanently upon the completion of their education. 

“This plan enables us to fill positions where odd hours are 
necessary,-.and it enables students to earn their way while at the 
same time obtaining a desired education. It also enables the edu- 
cational institutions to give an education to many young men who 
otherwise would be forced to leave and seek permanent positions. 

“Our method of hiring is by careful selection. We have so 
many varied branches of industry that we are able to satisfy the 
student in almost any line of endeavor. During normal business 
conditions we employ, on a full time basis, a number of college 
students, sending them to various departments, giving them the 
opportunity to find for themselves that branch of our business 
best suited to them or for which they are apparently best 
qualified.” 


A New Haven Company 


“No systematic attempt has been made to take on grammar 
school students for temporary positions, although possibly a few 
such students may be employed. In the past we have employed 
a number of high school girls during the summer and other vaca- 
tions as comptometer operators and typists. For the former 
occupation it has usually been necessary for us to give them 
intensive training on the comptometer. This is usually accom- 
plished in a week. 

“In the summer of 1920 we inaugurated a plan to employ 
systematically a number of college juniors. These men were 
placed in various departments and were under the supervision 
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and observation of the Educational Division. Weekly meetings 
in the evening were held for these men at which time various 
officials of the company ‘gave talks on some phase of the work 
carried on by the company. One of our purposes in keeping a 
central supervision over these men was to observe them carefully 
in order that we might select the most promising men for our 
executive training course upon their graduation. This unques- 
tionably afforded a better selection than could be made by one 
interview at the college. It also gave the student an opportunity 
to get a bird’s-eye view of the organization so that he could more 
intelligently decide whether he would want to join the ‘family.’ 
Our aim was to make their work as profitable to the company as 
possible, and at the same time give an experience which would 
link up closely with the man’s work in his college course. There 
can be no doubt but that the experience obtained by many of 
these men was valuable to them. It may be well to state that 
these juniors were selected by the Educational Division upon the 
recommendation and advice of the deans and professors of the 
various colleges from which they were obtained.” 


An Oneida Company 


“We usually take in for summer work all grammar school stu- 
dents in our local schools who are past the minimum age and who 
wish to work. We follow the same custom with high school 
students. We usually take in a limited number of college stu- 
dents from our own locality who are looking for future positions 
with our company. However, we also become acquainted. with 
college students other than from this locality, usually through our 
local college boys, and such of them as are particularly interested 
in our organization and who seem to us to have the right stuff 
in them we take in during summers. 


“We are constantly recruiting our organization from our local 
grammar and high schools and from college students. These 
young people acquire knowledge and ambition regarding our 
organization and the general spirit of the place, so that they 
make on the whole for the unity and strength of the organiza- 
tion, inasmuch as we depend very much on a spirit of cooperation, 
enthusiasm and loyalty. 

“The students are not encouraged to leave school any earlier 
than forced to from their own financial ¢ircumstances. In fact, 
we use our influence to keep them going through school or college 
as far as their private affairs will permit.” 
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A Newark Company 


“The company takes on for temporary summer work a limited 
number of employes, mostly boys, but we do as little of this as 
possible. Some of these employes come from grammar schools 
and more, preferably, from the high schools. We formerly, in 
some summers, had some college men in our Actuarial Depart- 
ment where mathematical attainments had value, but have had no 
occasion to do this for some years past. 

“We have no definite arrangements with grammar schools or 
high schools or with colleges to take their graduates into our 
employ, but we invite recommendations and are very glad to 
employ suitable graduates as we have need. Mainly we look to 
the high schools and, under our system, value the school attain- 
ments which give a good foundation for our training in our busi- 
ness from the bottom.” . 


A Hartford Company 


“The company has always given temporary employment dur- 
ing vacation seasons to students of our local schools who have 
passed the age of 16. Summer positions have been open to college 
students for a number of years, several students returning year 
after year. 

“About one-third of the official staff of the company are men 
who entered the service of the company as summer clerks. This 
list includes a Vice-President and two Department Secretaries, 
and two or three Assistant Secretaries. 

“We keep in very close touch with the school authorities, 
who are always on the lookout to place their best students in our 
service. New England colleges, as a whole, more especially the 
smaller ones, are recommending young men to us every year.” 


A Buffalo Company 


“In normal times, at commencement time each June, we em- 
ploy all of the. young women graduates that can be secured from 
the lecal high schools. This arrangement offers desirable em- 
ployment to a large number of graduates, and is an excellent field 
from which we can recruit our force.” 


Another Hartford Company 


“The company appeals to the Placement Bureau of high 
schools or colleges when in need of assistance. Our method has 
been to hire high school or college students for simple elementary 
work during the three summer months, thus having an opportu- 
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nity to see the quality of work which the students do. But our 
experience seems to show that in the long run we have not prof- 
ited materially by this arrangement, and we have found it best 
to have persons who are permanent from the outset with the 
company.” 
A Pennsylvania Company 

“We occasionally take on junior college students for the sum- 
mer. They often return to us after graduation. We do not have 
any regular arrangements for the hiring of students or graduates.” 


OPINIONS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 


WHAT FRANKLIN WOULD THINK OF PRESENT DAY 
CIVILIZATION 


Speaking before the National Electric Light Association, 
James M. Beck, recently appointed United States Solicitor Gen- 
eral, told what Benjamin Franklin would think of our present 
civilization, as he interpreted Franklin’s philosophy. -After his 
introduction, in which Mr. Beck said that Franklin first of all 
would be surprised at the change in the map of the world and 
in the transfer of the center of political gravity from Europe to 
America; next the developments of mechanical genius would be 
amazing. “In Franklin’s day,” continued Mr. Beck, “there had 
been little developed outside of gun powder and the printing 
press and a few other discoveries that added to the facilities of 
civilization as they had been developed eight thousand years be- 
fore in the delta of the Nile. * * * The stupendous nature 
of the inventions that have come since, inventions in the last ten 
years alone that are over one thousand in number, are all distin- 
guished from the inventions that Franklin knew by this great 
distinction, that while the former ones were all conquests over the 
visible earth, the inventions of the 19th century are all conquests 
over or the utilization of the invisible forces of nature, things 
we cannot see; in other words, the development of motive power 
from steam vapor, the discovery of electricity, which in part we 
owe to Franklin—at all events he developed the science to a 
considerable extent—the discovery of the utilization of petro- 
leum; the discovery of the little tiny substance called radium, 
which, having been isolated out of tons of matter into a single 
gram, can send out, as far as science knows, for thousands of 
years, its potent power, a power unto death. Now Franklin 
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would be amazed with ‘his keen, philosophical brain if he could 
see the wonder that Madame Curie gave the world. 

“The thing that makes the 19th century and the first part of 
the 20th century different from any that preceded and which 
makes this period, in its importance upon man, transcend by far 
all that five hundred thousand years had developed, is the fact 
that man has now begun to utilize these vast, immeasurably- 
involved invisible powers of nature, and has thus completely 
transformed the world. 

“Franklin, one of the most many-sided geniuses that the world 
has even known, would ask,” continued Mr. Beck, “has the 
increase in the potential of human power, through thermodyna- 
mics, which is the great triumph of the 19th and 20th centuries, 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase in the potential of 
human character. 

“He would not be blinded by the splendor of mechanical 
facilities. He would not say that because we do a thing any 
faster we necessarily do it better; or, that because we do it 
any easier, we necessarily do it any better. The thing that would 
impress him is what has been the effect of this most profoundly 
radical change in the conditions of human life upon the human 
character ? 

“Tf he went on a visit to one of your great electrical plants he 
would not marvel half so much at the gigantic dynamos that he 
would see, although those would especially interest him, as he 
would take interest in the human dynamo—and question how far 
the essential nature of man has been improved or retrograded by 
this vast development of mechanical power. 

“As he would recognize, man undoubtedly has become a 
superman as compared with anything he had ever been before. 
But what has been the effect upon his essential character?” 





CAUSES OF GOVERNMENT INEFFICIENCY 


Speaking quietly, without rage and prejudice, can any one tell 
why it is that all Government Departments, in all countries, are 
slow, wasteful, and incompetent? 

There must be some basic reason for this, as the individuals in 
these Departments cannot all be inferior to the individuals in 
private firms. 

Almost invariably an able man becomes disabled when he is 
placed in a Government Department. 


_ 
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He becomes timid, procrastinating, non-committal, evasive, 
and unprofitable. He becomes a mere chattel of routine. 


All his active qualities change into passive ones. All his posi- 
tives become negatives. All the powers that create success in 
the wide, free world of business decay-and die; and, finally, he 
becomes a piece of human furniture, and nothing more. 

Why is this? 

If it be true that Government methods destroy business and, 
worse still, destroy the people in the Departments, we must make 
an end of the whole silly experiment of Government ownership. 

‘The fact seems to be that a man simply cannot be competent 
in a Government job, for these 10 reasons: 

(1) There is no Payment by Results. 

There is no piecework. There is no profit-sharing. A man 
gets as much for doing badly as he does for doing well. 

(2) There is no Fear of Discharge. 

A man may be transferred, but, as long as his conduct is 
satisfactory, he cannot be discharged for incompetence. Any sort 
of a fool can hold a job forever in the Civil Service. 

(3) There are no Profits to be Made. 

There is no possibility of bankruptcy. If the Department 
doesn’t pay—very well. The Treasury has plenty. 

(4) There is no Danger of losing Customers. 

A Government Department does not depend upon its custom- 
ers, so that it has no incentive to be quick and courteous and 
obliging. 

(5) The main thing is Accuracy, not Success. 

A Government employe has simply nothing to do with success. 
His one aim is to avoid mistakes. The less he does—the fewer 
mistakes. 

(6) Time is of no Consequence. : 

As all Government employes are made into clerks, they come 
to have a clerk’s disregard of time. To clerks, as to lawyers, a 
delay is a relief and a comfort—the more the better. 

(7) The Work is Impersonal. 

There is very little personal responsibility in a Government 
office. The clerks have arranged a system whereby nobody is to 
blame, no matter what happens. 

(8) There is no Competition. 

A Government Department is always a monopoly. It has no 
competitors and it can take its ease and do as it pleases. 

(9) Routine is put ahead of Service. 
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In Government Departments all the workers are tied with red 

tape. They are all the slaves of a system of procedure. 
- (10) There is no Enthusiasm. 

If a man stays in a Government job long enough he becomes 
mummified. He loses all the energy and joy of living that are so 
necessary to efficiency and success. These are a few of the 
reasons why nationalization always has failed and always will. 

Just put yourself in the place of these poor Government auto- 
mata. No matter how able you are, how could you be efficient if 
you had: 

No hope of profits ; 

No fear of failure; 

No competitors ; 

No customers; 

No reason to hurry ; and 

No danger of being found out. 

Nationalization is not only a destroyer of trade and com- 
merce. It is not only a coral reef built across the harbor of 
prosperity. -It is worse. It is far worse. It is a destroyer of 
men. It takes an able man and grinds him down until he is a 
clerical drudge. 

It lowers the spirit and hardihood of a nation. It pauperizes. 
It dulls the mind and benumbs the feelings. It changes lions into 
rabbits. What could be worse ?—HeERBeErT N. Casson. 


WHY THE SOCIALISTIC THEORY FAILS 


Twenty years ago, when less experienced than I am now, I 
was invited to join a socialistic colony on the Pacific Coast. A 
woman of fine character, of wealth and an ardent socialist, had 
donated, as the home of the colony, a square mile of land, partly 
agricultural and partly covered with thousand-year-old trees, on 
an island near two large cities. 

The plan was -to organize an order called The Brotherhood 
of Man. There were to be two kinds of members, resident work- 
ers and non-resident contributors. I was enrolled a non-resident 
to make contributions of a few dollars each month. The resident 
workers were to start a sawmill, build boats, erect canneries for 
clams, fish, vegetables. The contributing members were to fur- 
nish the needed capital. 

If any contributing member grew weary of the outside com- 
petitive struggle, or if he became incapacitated or superannuated, 
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he was to have the privilege of retiring to the colony where he 
and his family could enroll as workers, or if he died while work- 
ing in the outer world his family could find refuge in the colony 
and there be assured of a house and be. given opportunity to work 
collectively and to have part in the general welfare, not according 
to greed or deed, as in the outer world, according to need. The 
whole plan seemed like a rational insurance against disaster for 
me and mine. They and I would at least never become public 
charges. I had, however, no notion of starting as a resident 
worker as long as I had health and strength for the competitive 
struggle, in which I hoped by greed and deed to do far better for 
myself and mine than were I to become a worker in this island 
forest paradise. But what a favorable prospect for the colonists! 


Here were 640 acres of land, either fertile fields or great 
forests. In the sea were unlimited supplies of fish; along the 
beaches inexhaustible clam beds. There were deer and other 
game, rabbits and other furbearing animals. It was the kind of 
region in which any able-bodied man who owned an axe, a spade 
and a fishhook would have been justified in marrying a wife and 
raising a family. Coast Indians, not far away, had lived for 
centuries in abundance, never rich, because they saved nothing 
and improved nothing, but also never poor. All the traditions of 
the white race were part of the endowment, and all the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the ages was available. In order that the 
colonists might buy, not have wearily to make, their own tools and 
machinery and other equipment there was to be constant influx 
of money from the non-resident contributors. How could there 
be failure? So full of hope, I was initiated by a most impressive 
ritual, I was given passwords and taught grips and I took boat to 
see for myself the workings of the colony. I spent a week among 
them. 

Why did this so richly endowed project, with its plan for 
regular contributions, prove an entire failure? 

I found a number of fine men and fine women, also a few 
children. The men were for the most part. interesting dreamers 
who had not made a business success in the competitive outer 
world. Some got up at 4 o’clock every morning and worked 
furiously all day, their wives cooking for all the workers. But 
there were other dreamers who had no taste for hard manual 
labor, who preferred to write books on socialism, who stayed up 
late to discuss and argue and who lay abed until the middle of 
the forenoon and then expected the. overworked women to pre- 
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pare for them special meals. Some of these dreamers sulked 
when objection was made to their irregularity. Also some of the 
wives of the scribes liked not at all rough colony work and dis- 
dainfully held aloof and longed to return to city life. 


In this socialistic colony no thought had been given nor pro- 
vision made for selection of members, for organization, for dis- 
cipline, for accounting. The colony organizers had not even 
enough general knowledge to study the successful and long-lasting 
religious communistic orders of antiquity. If the colonists 
thought at all, which is doubtful, they resolved that there were to 
be no drones and parasites as organizers, bosses or accountants. 


The contributed moneys which should have been held as trust 
funds for permanent improvements, for the purchase of tools 
and machinery and other equipment, were spent as rapidly as 
received for canned foods and clothing and other current perish- 
ables. I perceived that even the immense natural endowments of 
land, its fertility, of lumber for buildings and for firewood, of 
inexhaustible sea supplies, of a market for every product, were 
not sufficient even for earnest men and women, in their young 
maturity if there were no far reaching plan, no organization, no 
iron discipline, no bookkeeping, if any incompetent could join 
who had the monthly price or who mumbled the ritual and learned 
the password. 


The Brotherhood of Man did not prove a success. The people 
who joined it were not the kind who can create and forge ahead 
and save. They were not the kind of people who, either outside 
the colony or in it or anywhere at any place or time or under any 
circumstances, could rise to the level of their opportunities. They 
were dreamers, discontented with the world, as it was, but with- 
out the stern qualities of muscle, mind and soul to create a better 
one... . 


Through all the thousands of years that humanity has existed, 
the many, like my socialist brotherhood, have never been able to 
produce wealth. They have scarcely been able to produce the 
elemental necessities. The Arabs of Arabia live now as Abraham 
lived. The peasantry of Europe has toiled and moiled with a 
diligence and persistence inconceivable to an American, yet until 
recently they still lived as their ancestors did a thousand years 
ago; the Chinese are a race of three hundred million frugal, dili- 
gent, toiling workers, the very ants among human beings, yet the 
ants have never grown rich. . 
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Diligence and work unsupplemented by other qualities never 
created wealth. 

What is wealth? It is the margin above immediate need. 

It is the only exceptional man, the natural chief, who creates 
opportunity to make wealth. It is only the self-denying man who 
resists the desire to spend all he can acquire. 

Animals only come and go. The grizzly, the whale, the wild 
swan, even the lovely humming bird, is no richer than his ances- 
tors of ages ago. 

What wealth was there in the interior of Africa or in the 
interior of the two Americas? What wealth is there among the 
patient, diligent, skilled, intelligent Chinese? They scarcely pro- 
duce what they need. 

It is true that labor creates wealth. Countless millions have 
toiled, have lived and died without producing wealth: Labor, 
unguided, unsupplemented, produces only enough to keep itself 
alive. Wealth is the surplus or excess above elemental needs. 
It is something saved that might have been spent, been squan- 
dered. In the past ages the surplus was very small and only those 
powerful enough to rob others of their small savings could 
acquire great wealth; but during the last century production has 
been increased as never before, not by harder work on the part 
of the many, but by intelligent combinations, by the few, of mate- 
rials otherwise worthless, of savings otherwise unproductive, or 
labor otherwise futile ——Harrincton. EMERSON. 


THE FIVE PLAGUES 


Pope Benedict has described the five plagues now affecting 
mankind as (1) a revolt against all forms of authority, (2) the 
hatred between man and man, nation and nation, and class and 
class, unprecedented in its intensity, (3) an unprecedented thirst 
for pleasure; that pleasure had become the dominant thing in 
life, “whereas in Franklin’s time,” said Mr. Beck, “pleasure was 
simply incidental recreation. Work was the dominating motive 
of human life, and it was work almost from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun, and man gave all the energy that he had in him, 
but did not regard it as a form of servitude. He did not regard 
it as an evil. He regarded it as an exercise of the human 
faculties, the pleasure of working while the light of day remained. 
Pleasure was a mere incidental reward of recreation for the body 
after that labor. 

“No one can be blind of the fact, no matter where you go, 
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that the supreme objective of human life seems to be pleasure, 
and work is simply an incident in order to earn the means of 
pleasure, and the ideal of thousands and countless of thousands 
of men is to get the most of pleasure with the minimum of work. 

“And that leads me to the fourth, the aversion to work, hatred 
of work, a false attitude toward work, the belief that it is servi- 
tude, and the feeling that it is to be minimized; minimized not 
merely by insubordination, that has disturbed if not destroyed the 
morale of civilization, but minimized to the extent of allowing 
men to get the maximum benefit for the minimum of contribution 
to the common weal. 

“Last but not least, the fifth of the plagues to which His Holi- 
ness, Pope Benedict, referred was the challenge, or rather the 
denial, of the supernatural, and the enormous growth of a spirit 
of materialism in the world today.”—James M. Beck. 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE GROWTH 
OF MECHANICAL POWER 


The spirit that is now manifest in the world is only the psycho- 
logical result of the tremendous growth of mechanical power. 
Just as J. Pierpont Morgan said some years ago in a public epi- 
gram, that the business world was suffering from undigested 
securities, so, in my belief, civilization today is suffering from 
undigested achievements. 

“We have not yet caught up with and adapted human life 
to the enormous developments of mechanical power which the 
19th century so suddenly imposed upon man. We are going to 
adapt ourselves to it, because of a very simple reason. It was 
fairly well expressed by the great Roumanian statesman, Taker 
Janescu, during the Paris conference. When he was asked what 
he thought of the outlook of civilization today he said, ‘Measured 
by the light of reason, there is not a ray of light. But,’ he 
added, ‘I have faith in man’s inextinguishable impulse to live.’ 

“The difficulty with mechanical power, treating it now gener- 
ally,” explained Mr. Beck, “is that it has denied to hundreds of 
thousands and millions of men the opportunity and the incentive 
to work. I do not.mean by that that it has denied them employ- 
ment, because there is often a difference between employment 
and work. I mean to say that many men go to what they call 
work, which is their daily employment, but have no exercise for 
the muscle or the brain or the soul, because they are watching, 
simply watching, an infallible machine which does it all. Take, 
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for example, the cobbler of Franklin’s day. If he made a shoe, 
he made the whole shoe. He took pride in it. It took a certain 
amount of muscle, a certain amount of soul, a certain amount of 
mind to make a respectable product; but the same man today who 
simply sees, day by day, and night in and night out, a machine 
that never drops a stitch, never wears out, nor fails in any way, 
nor in any way requires any attention by man, what interest can 
he take in the shoe? What interest can he take in his work? 
Does he in truth work? He only watches. 

“He leaves his shoe factory with the worst of all evils; the 
evils of ennui and boredom. He has had nothing to exercise his 
arm, nothing to arouse the esthetic qualities of his soul, and he 
has had nothing to develop the power of his mind. He has simply 
watched for eight hours a machine which does not consult him, 
which does not need to ask him anything, which never fails, 
which never tires, which never stops, but runs along; therefore, 
when he leaves he has been simply a mere appendage to the 
machine, and he goes out into the world with the sense of ennui 
and boredom to which I referred. * * *—James M. BEcx. 


NEWSY NOTES 


The “Citizen” of Letchworth, England, of July 8, contains a 
lengthy account of an address made by President Kincaid at the 
Letchworth Club, and before a large audience. Mr. Kincaid 
spoke on “Commerce in Its Relation to the Community,” with 
special reference to the activities of Chambers of Commerce. 





Mr. H. H. Williams, Assistant Office Supervisor for the 
Prudential Insurance Co., is able to report in a recent issue of 
one of the company publications that tardiness has been almost 
eliminated among their clerical force. During the week of June 
6 less than one clerk in one thousand was tardy on.any morning. 

The Dodge Manufacturing Company recently opened its new 
Athletic Field at Mishawaka, Indiana. This gives the employes of 
the Dodge Manufacturing Company one of the finest industrial 
athletic fields in the middle west. 





Mr. John H. Patterson, who organized the National Cash 
Register Company in 1884 and has since been the President of 
the Company, recently retired. He has been succeeded by his 
son, Mr. Frederick B. Patterson. 
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Postmaster General Hays Favors Profit-Sharing and 
Pensions 

According to an article appearing in the paper Postmaster 
General Hays in speaking before the annual convention of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers in St. Louis, urged that 
labor acquire an interest in business. 

“I believe,” he said, “that we must develop a reasonable 
method for honest and efficient labor to have an,opportunity to 
acquire an interest in the business to which it is expected to give 
its best efforts. Pending this development, the equilibrium 
between production and wages must be established and main- 
tained and there must be justice for all—exact justice, the justice 
of right and of reason and not of force.” 

As to old employes in the postal service, he said: ‘We have 
made some changes, as you know, in the practice of the depart- 
ment in connection with the retirement of employes. Instead of 
automatic retirement when the retiring age is reached, the policy 
has been changed so that an opportunity is given for the employe 
to remain-in the service upon presentation of satisfactory evi- 
dence from his superior officer and from the medical authorities. 
Personally, I should go further. 

“I favor a service pension. By that I mean a pension for, 
say, thirty years in the service, regardless of age. This should 
be for an amount adequate in the circumstances.” 


New Members 


Since the last statement appearing in the BULLETIN the fol- 
lowing new members have been received: 


CLASS “B” 


H. J. Casey, Edison Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company, Harrison, N. J.; H. A. Evertz, Edison Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Company, Harrison, N. J. 
Schwarzenbach-Huber Company’s Evening School Reopens 

More than 100 employes of the West Hoboken Mills of the 
Schwarzenbach-Huber Company were enrolled in that Company’s 
evening school on the opening night. There were three classes 
but due to the large number of students enrolled another class 
will be started. 

A number of the employes attending the classes are foreigners 
who are unable to speak English as they have been in this country 
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only a.short time. They showed great eagerness to learn how 
to read and write in English. 

The classes are held three nights a week between five and 
seven o’clock. At six o’clock sandwiches, cake and coffee are 
served at the expense of the Mill. 

The evening school is under the supervision of Amos Flake, 
Principal of the West Hoboken High Schools and Evening 
Schools, and is an extension of the West Hoboken Evening 
School System. 


Rules for Uninterrupted Work 

Professor Thorndyke of Columbia University gives the fol- 
lowing rules for being able to work all the time. 

Sleep all that is possible. 

Get rid of all physical ills. 

When one interest lags, find a new one. 

Always keep on hand a supply of motives or desires. 

Never learn by a roundabout method what can be learned 
directly. | 

Never allow the mind to dwell on a subject that may not be 
useful. ; 
Waste no effort. . Never worry. Never become excited 
unnecessarily. 

Thinking about what should be done and then do it without 
talking about it. © 

In a word, the whole doctrine is: Interest and motive for 
efficiency, and for protection—sleep. ; 

Training Activities at the American Rolling Mill Co. 

In his annual report Dr. A. J. Beatty, Director of the Train- 
ing Department of the American Rolling Mill Co., gives a sum- 
mary of the courses and the number of graduates in each course 
for the year ending June 30. Altogether thirty-nine different 
courses were given and 1109 employes enrolled. Two hundred 
and thirty-four of this number secured certificates. In the 
Americanization instruction 116 enrolled, and 52 secured certi- 
ficates. In the Business English course there was a total enroll- 
ment of 600. Altogether 1825 employes were given some 
instruction, and 286 completed the courses for which they were 
enrolled and secured certificates. 

In the future, it will be the policy of the Training Depart- 
ment to break up the larger courses into short-unit courses so 
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‘that a student who wants only Blast Furnace Operation can have 
such a course and get credit for it without being required to 
complete the entire study of metallurgy. Similarly, if a man wants 
to know how to use logarithms he will be given such a course 
without being required to study other parts of advanced algebra. 


Certificates will be given for all such short courses completed. 


The John B. Stetson Co. Endorses Group Insurance 


Under the heading “Is Group Insurance Worth While,” the 
following article is taken from a company publication of the 
John B. Stetson Co.: 


Since the Company adopted Group Insurance, May Ist, 1919, 
we have had fifty-one deaths in our employe family. The bene- 
ficiaries of those who died have been paid $48,900 in death 
benefits. Under our old Beneficial Plan this amount would have 
been but $5,100, or a direct benefit to the families of the deceased 
of $43,800. 


“In addition to this amount, employes who have been sick 
were paid $7.00 per week for six weeks, instead of $5.00 per 
week for five weeks, the amount of assessments paid by the. 
employes being the same as before. The families of the employes 





appreciate this thoughtful protection of their interests.” 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 


Chicago Chapter 

E. E. SHELDON, Chairman. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, II. 

Miss ANN DuRHAM, Secretary- 

Treasurer. ; 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Southern New England Chapter 
A. C. JEWETT, Chairman. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 
RoBerT H. Bootu, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Pittsburgh Chapter 


D. W. K. PEAcock, Chairman. 
Philadelphia Company. 


Mr. P. E. WAKEFIELD, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Carnegie Steel Company, 
Duquesne, Pa. 


Western New York Chapter 


C. H. WHEELER, Chairman. 
The Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

H. E. PurFer, Secretary-Treas- 

urer. 

Larkin Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 


New York City Chapter 


F. P. PITzer, Chairman. 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York, N. Y. 

JOHN F. KELLY, Secretary- 

Treasurer. 

The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 





Class ‘A’? Members 


ABRAHAM & StrRAus, INC., Brooklyn, N. Y...... ‘ocean pugneneee Mr. A. F. PICKERNELL 

ACHESON-GRAPHITE Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

AETNA LIFE INSURANCE Co., Hartford, Conn.......... 

AMERICAN BRIDGE CoMPANY, Ambridge, Pa. 

AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY, New York City. 

AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y. “= | * 

AMERICAN ROLLING MILL ComPANY, THE, Middletown, Ohio Mr. CHARLES R. Hook 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.....Mr. J. A. HUNTER 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. 'Y. Mr. K. W. WATERSON 

AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn Mr. E. C. Mayo 

AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY, 245 State St., Boston, Mass Mr. JOHN BOVINGDON 

Armour & CoMPANY, Chicago, ic atas enateadinakaees@es Mr. W. S. MACARTHUR 

THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CoMPANY, 
I 05 6 0 0:9:s bc Akh dod bdo ds odid.c 0b de k.60 ee be Mr. F 

THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa Mr. J 

— TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 

a. P 
BERGER MANUFACTURING Co., THE, Canton, Ohio  } 
S. F. Bowser & Company, INc., Fort Wayne, Ind e a 

. Ro 
W. 
.§s 


. W. THOMAS 
. D. GILL 
C. 


. STAPLES 
> See 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn 
BROOKLYN EDISON CoMPANY, INc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE BULLARD MACHINE TOOL Co., Bridgeport, Conn 
BuRROUGHS ADDING MACHINE Co., Detroit, Mich . 2. Be 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. C. L. JAMISON 
CARNEGIE STEEL Co., Pittsburgh, Pa Mr. JOHN McLeEop 

THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, N. Y. 

CHENEY BROTHERS, South Manchester, Conn C. BURLINGAME 
CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE COMPANY, THE, Oakley, CincinnatiMr. Frep A. GEIER 

THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY, Ishpeming, Mich -Mr. W. H. MouLton 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON CoMPANY, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, —— Frep R. JENKINS 
COMMONWEALTH STEEL COMPANY, St. Louis, M Mr. ARTHUR T. MoREY 
CONSOLIDATED GAs Co. oF N. Li 4 Irving Place, New York —— C. R. LAMMERT 

CosDEN & CoMPANY, Tulsa, Okla Mr. C. M. FENSTERMACHER 
CurtIs COMPANIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa 

DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., Framingham, Mass. Mr. C. E. SHAW 

DopcE MANUFACTURING COo., Mishawaka, Ind " ‘=> — MIx 
Henry L. DoHERTY & CoMPANY, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y...Mr. L. F. 

R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 

RI EE iih.k.c Ni dcoad died hens eae es bhuawsns apes bseeesene Mr. T. E. DONNELLEY 
THE Dow CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Midland, Michigan G. MOoRELL 
E. I. DuPont pE Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware Mr. Wn. B. Foster 
DurRHAM Hosiery MILis, Durham, N. C. 

EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, South Brewer, Me 

EASTMAN KopAk Co., Rochester, N. Y --Mr. P. W. TURNER 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New York, N. Mr. F. P. PITZER 

Err RAILROAD COMPANY, 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y....Mr. A. B. Horr 
FarMErs’ LOAN & Trust Co., New York, N. Y. --Mr. EpwIn S. MARSTON 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHICAGO, Chicago, IIl Miss ANNE DuRHAM 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YorK, New York City Mr. H. A. Hopr 

Forp Motor Company, Detroit, Mich . F. E. SEARLE 
GENERAL ELEctric COMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y . H. G. REIst 
GENERAL Motors CORPORATION, Detroit, Mich . H. H. RIce 
HABIRSHAW ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY, INc., Yonkers, N. Y.....Mr. W. A. DEL MAR 
H. J. Hernz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa Mr. Howard HEINZ 
THE Hoover SucTION SWEEPER CO., North Canton, Ohio . MARTIN L. PIERCE 
GeorceE A. HORMEL AND COMPANY, Austin, Minn Jay C. HorMEL 
JOSEPH HoRNE COMPANY, Penn and 5th Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. : H. M. PHIFER 
mee a gt DIvIisiIon, GENERAL MOTORS CoRPORATION, New- 

ar J 
ILLINOIS STEEL Co., Chicago, IIl Mr. T. W. Rosinson 
Rosert H. INGERSOLL & Bro., New York City Miss ALICE McCoy 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa Mr. A. L. MCLAUGHLIN 
KAUFMANN DEPARTMENT SrToRES, INC., Pittsburgh, Pa Mr. Epcar J. KAUFMANN 
KELLOGG, ANDREW H., Co., 141 East 25th St., New York, N. Y...Mr. James S. HEDGES 
Kops BroTHErs, Irving Place and 16th St., New York City......Mr. WALDEMAR Kops 
LARKIN CoMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. WILLIAM R. HEATH 
LEVER BroTHERS Co., Cambridge, Mass JOHN W. BAKER 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE gg) Co., THE, Fort Wayne, Ind.Mr. FRANKLIN B. MEAD 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, N. Y Mr. A. S. DoNALDSON 
MARBLE CLIFF QuaARRIES er ag THE, Columbus, Ohio...... -- MR. 

MARSHALL WELLS Co., Duluth, 

THE MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND" A. Company, Chicago, IIl. 

MESTA MACHINE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa Mr. Ropney A. PEEBLES 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., New York, N. Y . Lee K. FRANKEL 
THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co., Denver, 

Colorado -_ R. B. BONNEY 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Co., THE, Dayton, . H. G. CARNELL 
NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, "2166 Oliver Bide, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mn. L. L. BRANTHOVER 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa WILLIAM M. Hoce 
New ENGLAND TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

NG ted Ge ie ero e ais wining bbaniegids seeder waehsstaeneeees Mr. THOMAS J. FEENEY 
THE New York Epson CoMpPAny, Irving Place and 165th St., 

New York City Mr. AnrHus WILLIAMS 


B) 
° is FENNINGER 
. H. BULLARD 


























Class A Members—Continued 


New YorK TELEPHONE CoMPANY, New York, N. Y............. Mr. H. W. CASLER 
NorpvYKE & MARMON Co., Indianapolis; Indiana..... aie Ameena Mr. ies, L. Purpy 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lt. OS are re oe Mr. A. M. KINSLEY 
Otis ELEVATOR COMPANY, 11th Ave. and 26th St, N. Y. City... - Mx. JOHN C. KNAPP 
Paciric MILLs, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass....... en ee A Mr. F. S. BLANCHARD 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co., THE, Altoona, Pa.............000. Mr. J. H. YODER 
THE PEOPLES Gas LicHTt & CoKE Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Michi- 

gan Boulevard, Chicago, IIl...........ccccecceccccccccececse Mr. O. E. NorMAN 
PHILADELPHIA COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa............. ¥ sabe don tie .. Mr. D. W. K. Peacock 
PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT Co., Philadelphia, a ates rg Mr. JOHN E. WHITING 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY, Hartford, Conn... Mr. C. E. JOHNSTON 
THE Pierce Arrow Moror Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y............00- Mr. R. H. F. COLEMAN 
PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa................ Mr. CEcIL G. RICE 
PoLicE DEPARTMENT—CITY OF New York, 240 Center St., Ne 

OEE nina sw Bele heind ehaewaaiaGbiaiawsdaesiscspeieycecads NSPECTOR ALFRED W. THOR 
PorTSMOUTH Corton” ‘On REFINING CORPORATION, Portsmouth, 

ir bn & mene A SSA ae A ae gik Rare the O2hk 9 Woke bse hd 4s a'o'o 0 bKh Mr. H. ASPEGREN 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.................2 >Mr. L. J. ZOELLER 
TuE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, Newark, : 

I I wi sb el niatn a dial oinia Kthekmines.a-b joo 0'4.40'Wa.4.b0 0% As 0.0.c Mr. Frep W. TASNEY 
PuB.Lic SERVICE CORPORATION oF N. J., Newark, N. J.......002. Mr. JOHN L. CONOVER 
THE RAND CoMPANY, North Tonawanda, SS ea Mr. JAMES H. RAND 
W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY, THE, Freeport, __, SER ae BOE Mr. W. T. RAWLEIGH 
THE REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio...... Mr. E. R. Rose 
Tue H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md................e00. Dr. H. M. ROWE 


F. S. Royster GUANO CoMPANY, Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va.....Mr. C. M. SCHULTZ 
THE SCHWARZENBACH, HuBER Co., West Hoboken, N. J......... Mr. H. RvEGG, JR. 
ScoviLL MANUFACTURING Co., Waterbury, Conn. ............... Mr. WALTER S. BERRY 
SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & Hoist CoMPANyY, Montour Falls, 

MS Wk a kink ac ained SANWECE eerste eke dab acns6-césbncece ctvss Mr. W. G. CATLIN 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara SS Sees Mr. C. H. WHEELER 
SIMONDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass........... Mr. JOHN G. THOMPSON 
Geo. W. SmitH & Co., 49th St. and Botanic Ave., Philadelphia, 

eg EES Sag RNS RE AL? REI, Some IE +k SIE rr a et Mrs. ARTHUR D. SMITH 
THE SOLVAY Process CoMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y..........ccccee. Mr. E. R. BLINN 
SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE SysTEM, St. Louis, Mo......... Mr. H. D. McBripE 
THE SPIRELLA COMPANY, INC., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Mr. W. W. KINCAID 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, os ae Mr. R. C. WARNER 
JOHN B. STETSON CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa................... Mr. MILTON D. GEHRIS 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Market, Eighth and Filbert Sts., Phila- 

Ss BU ha Ga cnt. ce-DEO DASHES Od.Cb ads She 00450464060 00-050 65 Dr. HERBERT J. TILY 
SUBMARINE BOAT CORPORATION, Newark, N. J............e0ee005 Mr. Harry H. TUKEY 
Swirt & CoMPANY, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill............ Mr. E. L. WARD 
THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY, New York, N. Y......... Mr. Rosert L. Houston 
TENNESSEE FURNITURE CORPORATION, Chattanooga, Tenn......... Mr. JAMES M. ALEXANDER |. 
THE TExAS CoMPANY, New York, N. Y.........cccceccececcecs Mr. W. A. THOMPSON, JR. 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co., Hartford, Conn. ...../........ Mr. Louis N. DENNISTON 
UNITED SHOE. MACHINERY CoRPORATION, "Albany Bldg., Boston, 

SNES cla Skee a ciindidintha ws bake Mande beh acme seeps s+ eaeteas Mr. Cuas. T. CAHILL 
UNIVERSAL PorTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Chicago, IIl........... Mr. Rost. J. YOUNG 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn............ Mr. GeorcE L. WARREN 
WASHBURN-CrosBY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn............... Mr. A. E. SEVIRLING 
THE WARNER & SwASEY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio............. Mr. FRANKLIN T. JONES 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 195 Broadway, ‘New York City....Mr. J. W. Dietz 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co. .»» 195 Broadway, New York, 


NL i akeh Maen Sek U Arcos adbimas bhalsaees aes bo b@ecs Mr. J. K. BRUGLER, Jr. 
_ WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE ComPANy, Wilmerding, Pa........... Mr. JAMES LITTLE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. AND Mrc. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa........ Mr. Cart S. CoLer 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoMPANY, New Haven, Conn.... Mr. A. C. JEWETT 
WORTHINGTON Pump & MACHINERY Co., New York City........ Mr. FRANCIS FARWELL 
YALE & TOWNE Mre. Co., Stamford, Conn eatin Stel Winn eiSiacecoplaiae oie Mr. J. B. CHALMERS 


YAWMAN & ERBE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.. : Mr. LADSON BUTLER 
THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE Co., Youngstown, Ohie.......< Mr. R. M. WELCH 





